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disease, bv some of our best writers, excites much alarm in our minds; but we 
must bear in mind that these performances, which arc many of them most 
masterly, are drawn from cases aggravated by neglect, whilst those who in general 
practice see the early stages have the means, by gentler methods, of cheeking 
their progress, and of watching the devclopement of symptoms, so as to control 
them. There are, likewise, some symptoms which usher in scarlet fever, which, 
though they might in other diseases excite great apprehension, are by no means 
to be considered so dangerous; thus, the delirium which is so often present is not 
unfavourable; nor are the rapid and vibrator}' pulse, the intolerance of light, and 
the redness of the tongue and fauces; they require to be watched, to be treated 
with gentle medicines; nor must too much be done. The cures related by Mi. 
Kingdom, aver}' experienced and well-informed surgeon, in five cases of scarlet- 
fever treated bv belladonna, are before you; they are related in the periodical 
journals. They are the sort of cases in which, to judge from the narration, 
Hahnnemnnism, in my opinion, would be highly serviceable; they are those which 
the medical practitioner would anxiously watch, and leave a great deal to be done 
by the vis vicdicatrix nature. As we well know that people are not satisfied 
unless something appears to be done, “a ten millionth belladonna, preceded by an 
aconite,” is as good as anything Sydenham would have prescribed; indeed, under 
somewhat similar circumstances, he orders burnt hartshorn, crabs’ claws, cochi¬ 
neal, and fine sugar, followed by milk and black cherry-water, with some syrup 
of citron juice; such are his views of the simplicity of these cases, if not injudi¬ 
ciously meddled with, for no doubt you may give whattypeyou please to fever by 
injudicious treatment, and we too often deserve the reproach which has been 
thrown upon us, that wc disguise our common diseases by the remedies which wc 
employ.— Ibid. 

31. On the application of Ike expressed juice and infusion of tobacco to the shin 
and cautions tv be observed in thei r use. ByG.G. Sigmoxd, M. D.—That tobacco as a 
local application to the skin, is, in many diseases, highly Serviceable, there is no 
doubt; but the following cases, which I Have selected from a large collection taken 
from the different periodicals, will prove to you how necessary it is to watch, with 
the most anxious care, lest any uutoward symptoms should present themselves 
where you have thought it right to prescribe it. The vomiting, the overpowering 
sensation of nausea, the sudden torpor of the brain, the death-like swooning, and 
even- death itself, rapidly occurring, should be borne in recollection, and that 
these have occurred even when no portion of the epidermis has been removed:— 

A little boy, aged eight years, had long been afflicted with tinea capitis , which 
had proved very obstinate. His father applied over his head the expressed juice 
of tobacco, obtained by welting the dried tobacco-leaf sufficiently to damp it, and 
then placed between two iron plates, and pressed, by which means the juice is 
extracted. This fluid was applied at five minutes before two o’clock in the after¬ 
noon; the child almost immediately complained of giddiness and loss of sight, so 
that his father smilingly observed, “The boy is drunk;” he soon afterwards became 
sick, vomited frequently, and in large quantities; he had, also, an inclination to go 
to stool, but could not evacuate; his limbs tottered, his face was nalc; and covered 
with a cold sweat; his mother assisted him to bed, into which lie had no sooner 
entered than he had an involuntary discharge of f&ces; his countenance now ap¬ 
peared sunk; his limbs were motionless, excepting now and then, when his legs 
were drawn towards his belly, convulsively; he complained of thirst, and of violent 
pain in his bowels; his whole body was bedewed with a cold sweat; at half-past 
five he expired, only three hours and a half after the application. On dissection 
no organic change was perceptible. 

In another instance an infusion of this herb, made according to the “London 
Pharmacopeia,” was used as a fomentation for a young man who was infected 
with the itch , for which tobacco had been strongly recommended: the application 
was made from head to foot. In the course of 20 minutes after this operation 
sickness came on, and, soon after, headache, vertigo, stupor, and universal debility, 
and his sufferings were very severe, and evidently had not proper means been 
taken he would have been poisoned. A countryman and his wife applied an in¬ 
fusion of tobacco to their skins, for the cure of the same disease; in less than an 
hour they felt as if they were intoxicated with spirituous liquor, this sensation was 
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very speedily followed by violent headache, dry hot skin, excessive vomiting: and 
purging, spasmodic contractions of the hands and arms, and considerable dyspncca; 
these symptoms continued so long as the solution of tobacco remained on the skin, 
which was removed by the warm bath. ****** * 

The bruised leaves have been applied for diseases of the skin, but their powers 
arc energetic, and as likely to pioduce mischief as the infusion or decoction. 
Notwithstanding these effects, however, there are circumstances under which, 
with due precaution, it may be externally applied, and the formula of the London 
Pharmacopa'ia, which was formerly called infusum tabaci, but in the new edition 
is named enema tabaci, has been usually employed. The recipe directs that a 
drachm, of the leaves of tobacco should be macerated for an hour in a pint of 
boiling water, and then strained. Dr. Collier, in his useful translation, very 
properly gives a note of interrogation, and observes, that Davy has shown, that 
one part, by weight, of Virginia tobacco is equal to parts of other specimens 
which he analysed. Dr. Vetch has, in a paper which is to lie found in the “Medico- 
Chirurgical 'Transactions, 5 ’ recommended the preparation of which I have just 
spoken, to be used as a local application in gout and rheumatic affections of the 
synovial membranes. He says, it not only alleviates the pain, but assists the part 
most materially iii regaining its wonted strength, and also in acute migrator}' 
inflammation, and especially when it attacks the joints, the testicles, thesclerotic 
coat of the eye, in casesof erythematous inflammation; the precaution principally 
to be attended to is to avoid applying it to the stomach, unless it be desired to 
produce nausea; at the same time, lie observes, that it is as well afterwards to rub 
the parts with eau de Cologne. This idea of the application of tobacco in gout 
is not altogether new; and some of the older admirers of the herb dwell upon its 
antipodagrie qualities. Everard says that it radically cures the disease, even 
when taken in the form of snuff It has been also used internally for that disease; 
and there was an old formula in our pharmacopoeia, called the extract inn pcticum, 
which enjoyed some reputation as a valuable remedy in gout, in dropsy, in 
jaundice, and in asthma, and it was also said to be a specific lor ague. It was at 
at one time believed to be the principal ingredient in the “Eau medicinale de 
Husson,” once so celebrated for the cure of gout, and which is now universally 
acknowledged to owe all its power to colchicum. 

Tobacco^ externally used, is the great remedy resorted to bv the natives of the 
Spanish Main, fur tetanus, and in the Transactions of the Medico-Chirurgicnl 
Society of Edinburgh , two eases of trismus are narrated by Dr. Anderson, of 
Trinidad, in which good etfects resulted from its use in the form of baths; four 
ounces of the dried plant were boiled for an hour, in eight gallons of water, and 
then added to impregnate the water of a tepid bath. Dr. O’Beirne has also used 
it as a fomentation for dysentery , persevering at the same time in the use of pur¬ 
gatives. It has a most decidedly beneficial effect in severe itching of the skin, 
particularly after the bites of insects, such as bugs, fleas, mosquitoes; and some¬ 
times the most intolerable pruritus, which has yielded to no other remedy, has 
been completely removed by it; it also immediately allays the irritation consequent 
upon the slinging of nettles. 

One singular property that tobacco possesses is, that of making the hair grow on 
parts which have been for a considerable length of time denuded. As the ars 
cosmetic*!, comes within the range of our science, I may mention to vou that it is 
the basis of some of those preparations which arc puffed forth in the papers as 
“renovators of the capillary ornament of the head,” for in such language have I 
seen them spoken of. Some of the>e lotions are of very consideiable service after 
long ill health, after fevers, and various a flections of the system that havechecked 
the growth of the hair. From observations which I have made, t think that what 
has been sold under the name of the “Balm of Columbia,** is made from theleafof 
tobacco; it is very serviceable, but it is also dangerous, if it have been kept for any 
leng’U of time, or if it be not properly diluted. Although it may not possess the 
power ascribed to the “bear’s grease,” of turning a deal-box into a hair-trunk, yet 
the juice oftobacco will very much tend to the growth of the hair; but Magnenus 
not only ascribes this power to it, but he recommends it as a cosmetic , to dispel 
redness of the face, blackness of the teeth, roughness of the skin, and, though last, 
certainly not least, to driye sorrow from the human face divine. It is employed 
for the cure of some of the diseases of animals,—the mange amongst dogs; and 
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shepherds likewise, use a decoction, though not as much as the}- did before the 
introduction of mercurial ointment, to destroy the contagious scab to which flocks 
are subject. 

Great expectations were formed of the value of bougies wrapped in a leaf of 
tobacco, in suppressions of urine. To Dr. Shaw, of Philadelphia, we are indebted 
for the first practical information on this point. He has narrated two successful 
cases, in one of which he introduced a small-sized bougie, which, having been 
previously moistened with water, was enveloped in a leaf of tobacco, and carried 
down to the stricture, where it was retained a quarter of an hour; it then passed 
the stricture and entered thebladder; sickness was produced whilst the instrument 
was in the urethra. In the other case, the bougie was smeared with the extract 
of tobacco; the operation was performed three times, and produced such torpor, 
and relaxation of the sphincter vesica, as for some time to render the individual 
upon whom it was tried, incapable of retaining his urine.— Ibid. 

32. On the employment of tobacco as a cataplasm. By G. G. Sigmond, M. D.— 

Tobacco is occasionally employed as a poultice or cataplasm , in some diseases, 
and has had frequent testimonies from distinguished physicians in its favour. In 
the first volume of the “Medical Reports” you will find that Dr. James Curry 
cured a case of cpilcjtsy by a cataplasm formed chiefly of tobacco, applied to the 
scrobiculus cordis. The paroxysm appeared to be intermittent, and to return 
periodically, every afternoon; the remedy was applied an hour before the expected 
attack, by which a powerful impression on the system was produced, and the 
paroxysm of epilepsy prevented. This practice, repeated for several days, at the 
expected periods, probably destroyed the diseased association, for the cure was 
permanent. In this form it is a very powerful anthelmintic. Dr. Giles Everard, 
a Dutch physician, wrote a book entitled, “DeHerba Panacea, quam alii Tabacum, 
alii Petum, aut Nicotianum vocant brevis commentariolus, quod mirandee at 
prorsus divinre hujus Peruana? stirpes facultates et usns applicants ” This ap¬ 
peared m an English form in 1G59, under the name of “Panacea.” In this it is 
said, “the juice of the leaves of tobacco clarified, and with sugar made into a 
syrup, and taken in a morning, in a small quantity, drives forth stomach and 
belly worms; yet you must bruise the leaves, and wrap them in a cloth, and lay 
them to the navel of the patient, and give him a glyster of sugar and milk.” 
That tobacco has very striking vermifuge powers there can be no doubt. That 
obstinate cases of tape-worm have been cured, that intestinal worms in general, 
and the lame of flies, have been dislodged from different parts of the body, there 
can be uo doubt; but the greatest care and caution is absolutelyand indispensably 
required. That a cataplasm is the best means of employing the herb we must 
allow, because it can instantaneously be removed; whilst^ on the other hand, the 
injection, or internal administration, may produce its tremendous effects rapidly 
and with an energy that nothing can control. The cataplasm has been likewise 
recommended in cases in which the stomach has become torpid from a large 
quantity of opium, or of the other narcotics, and is insensible to the stimulus of 
emetics. In apoplexy it has been suggested with a view of bringing the stomach 
into action, and thus exciting the system, more particularly where the disease 
has been produced by overloading that organ; where the power of deglutition has 
been suspended, in asphyxia, and, indeed, where “desperate diseases demand 
desperate remedies” to stimulate the system, a cataplasm of tobacco tothestomach 
is one of those resources which belong to the healing art, where the remedies 
which long experience has taught us to be generally serviceable, fail us, or the 
rapid onset of disease demands extraordinary relief. In making a cataplasm, nr in 
applying tobacco, it is always necessary that some degree of heat should be 
employed, that the active principle should be developed; but care must be taken 
m all preparations of the herb, that this principle be not dissipated by too much 
“, eat - the boilingwater directed by our pharmacopcDia to be poured on it, 

though it is the original recipe of the celebrated surgeon Pott, may be considered 
as materially affecting the strength and power of the infusion.— Ibid. 

33. On Tobacco , administered per amim. By G. G. Sigmond, M. D.—An infu - 
saw of tobacco into the rectum has been from an early period employed, and whe¬ 
ther in the form of infusion, decoction, or smoke, or whether the leaf itself be 



